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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region IIi...... 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
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Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
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Alabama 
Florida 
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Nerth Carolina 
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Tennessee 
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Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room £-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-399-5477 


John ®. Hord 
Room 2460 
3535 Market St. 


ars oe eras Pa. 19104 


Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
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230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 
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Washington 
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Dallas, Texas 75202 
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Vacant 

Room 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Wainut St. 


Kansas oie Mo. 61406 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 
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1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Colo. 80294 
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BLACK, HISPANIC GROUPS 
TO AID POOR ELDERLY PERSONS 


WASHINGTON -- Three minority organizations have been selected to expand the U.S. 
Department of Labor's efforts to provide part-time employment projects in community service jobs 
to poor persons 55 years of age or older, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 

The national nonprofit organizations are: The National Urban League, headquartered in 
New York City, the National Center on Black Aged, Washington, D.C., and the Asociacion Nacional 
Pro Personas Mayores, Los Angeles. 

They will join five existing national sponsoring organizations in operating projects under 
the Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP), funded under Title IX of the Older 
Americans Act. 

Of the $190.4 mitlion appropriated for SCSEP for fiscal year 1978, $5.4 million was set 
aside to be used by new organizations in 21 states during the period July 1, 1978, through 
June 30, 1979. 


Funding levels of the newly named organizations and the geographical areas to be served 


are: 
Organization Funds States 
National Urban League $ 2,871 ,000 Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 
National Center on Black $ 1,305,000 Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Aged North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Asociacion Nacional Pro $- 1,305,000 California, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Personas Mayores Oklahoma, and Texas 


With an overall funding level of $190.4 million, SCSEP is expected to serve 
approximately 44,000 low-income elderly individuals during the new program year 
(July 1, 1978 through June 30, 1979). 

The grant to each of the three newly named organizations runs from Aug. 1, 
1978 through June 30, 1979. 

Green said SCSEP has grown dramatically in recent years, and that the 
introduction of additional national organizations will strengthen the program's 


overall effectiveness. 


(More) 
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The original five organizations in this prdégram are: Green Thumb, Inc., 
an arm of the National Farmers Union; the National Council] on the Aging; the 
National Council of Senior Citizens; the National Retired Teachers Asscciation-- 
American Association of Retired Persons; and the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Forest Service. Forty-nine state and territorial governments are also operating 
SCSEP programs. 

SCSEP participants work in a variety of community service facilities and 
activities, including day-care centers, senior citizens centers, schools, 
hospitals, nutrition programs, transportation programs, and beautification, 
conservation, and restoration projects. 

As of the end of 1977, the enrollment in the program was 35,229. Slightly 
less than half the enrollees were performing services to the general community, 
mostly in the fields of education, recreation, parks and forests and in social 
services. Slightly more than half the enrollees were performing services 


specifically geared to the elderly community, mostly in the fields of 
nutrition, outreach and referral to social services and in project administration. 


Sixty percent of the enrollees were women, 75 percent were white,. 20 
percent black, 43 percent were educated not higher than the 8th grade, 21 per- 
cent through the llth grade, and 24 percent were high school graduates. Almost 


half the enrollees were 65 years of age or older, with 22 percent being over 70. 


For further information about the grants, the contact for the National Urban League is 
Napoleon B. Johnson, in New York City, phone: (212) 644-6704; the contact for the National 
Center on Black Aged is Dolores Davis, Washington, D.C., phone (202) 637-8400; the contact 
for the Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas Mayores, Los Angeles is Carmela Lacayo, phone: (213) 


487-1922. 


The Federal representative assigned to the program is Shirin Hernden, ETA Office of 


National Programs, phone: (292) 376-6232. 


### 
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CETA TO OPERATE IN FY 1979 
WITH 459 PRIME SPONSORS 


WASHINGTON -- Four hundred fifty-nine state and local government units will act as 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors for the new fiscal year beginning 


Oct. 1, 1978, a net increase of 9 over the number this year. 
In announcing the prime sponsor designations for the new fiscal year, Assistant 


Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green said that the Labor Department's Employment 
and Training Administration is awaiting action by the Congress to reauthorize CETA 
which expired Sept. 30. 

Congress has been asked to reauthorize CETA through 1982 with more than $10 
billion in appropriations the first year which would be shared by the 459 prime 
sponsors on the basis of population, unemployment rates, special] needs, and the 
number of economically disadvantaged persons in each jurisdiction. 

The prime sponsors for FY 1979 will consist of 66 cities, an increase of 4 
over this year; 180 counties, an increase of 6; 144 consortia (combinations of 
city and/or county governments), an increase of 1; 49 states and territories; 
and 20 cities, counties, or rural areas operating CETA programs under exceptional 
circumstances, or as concentrated employment programs (CEP). 

New prime sponsors for FY 1979 are: 

-- Dayton, Ohio (formerly in the Miami Valley Manpower Consortium); 

-- Durham, N.C. (formerly in the Balance of State (BOS) program); 

-- Ashtabula County, Ohio (formerly in the Lake/Ashtabula Consortium); 

-- Lake County, Ohio (formerly in the Lake/Ashtabula Consortium); 

-- Marion County, Fla. (formerly in the BOS program); 

-- Yolo County, Calif. (formerly in the Sacramento Consortium); 

-- York County, Maine (formerly in the BOS program); 

-- Hempstead-Long Beach Consortium, N.Y. (formerly in Nassau County Consortium); 

-- Permian Basin Consortium, Texas (17 counties formerly in BOS program); 

-- Scott County Consortium, Iowa (eligible city of Davenport and Scott county); 

-- Robeson County, N.C. (eligible under exceptional circumstances); 

-- Scioto County, Ohio (eligible under exceptional circumstances); 


-- Shasta County, Calif. (eligible under exceptional circumstances). 


(More) 
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In addition, there were several other changes in the status of sponsors: 

-- The city of East St. Louis, I1)., formerly a sponsor under exceptional 
circumstances, wil] not be a sponsor and its population will be served 
by St. Clair County. 

-- The Miami Valley Manpower Consortium, Ohio, changed its name to the 

Montgomery-Preble Employment and Training Consortium. 

-- Mayaguez, P.R., formerly a sponsor under exceptional circumstances, is 

now @ sponsor in its own right because of population growth. 

If all eligible prime sponsors (cities and counties of 100,000 population 
and the 50 states) had elected to operate independent programs, there would have 
been 541 prime sponsors, not counting the exceptional circumstance or rural 
Concentrated Employment Programs (CEP) included. 

In other words, 102 cities and counties have elected to receive additional 
dollar-share incentives by joining snother prime sponsor rather than operate 
independent programs . 

In addition to these governmental units, Employment and Training Administration 


designated 170 Indian tribes or other Native American organizations as prime 
sponsors for FY 1979, 15 more than in the previous year. These were announced 


August 23, 1978. 

During FY 1978, $9.4 billion was available for CETA operations, including 
public service employment, private sector on-the-job training, classroom vocational 
training, work experience programs, youth employment and demonstration projects, 


and research activities. 
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350 JOBLESS WORKERS TO ENTER APPRENTICESHIP 
WITH AID FROM ELECTRICAL UNION 


WASHINGTON -- The IUE electrical workers union will develop apprenticeship opportunities 
in enery and power industries for 350 jobless persons under a $348,003 contract renewal, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 

Under the contract, the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (IUE), 
AFL-CIO, will provide energy and power-related industries with new standards for apprenticeship 
and encourage them to open apprenticeable occupations where none now exist. 

Funded with discretionary monies under Title I of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), the contract is administered by the department's Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA). 

The IUE will develop apprenticeship projects among the 850 firms and organizations with 
which it has bargaining agreements. IUE will also encourage the development of trust funds tc 
perpetuate the continuance and expansion of the program. 

The contract is part of the Labor Department's “New Initiatives in Apprenticeship” 
begun in the fall of 1976 to increase the number of apprenticeable occupations. Such occupations 
have greater opportunity for higher earnings and advancement while providing more highly 
skilled workers. 

For further information about the contréct, the contact is William S. Gary, IUE Program 

for Promotion, Development and Registration of Energy-Power Related Apprenticeship, 1126 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036, telephone (202) 296-1200. (Refer to contract #99-8-362-78-03.) 
The federal representative for the contract is Pracford M. O'Brien, ETA Bureau of 


Apprenticeship and Training, telephone (202) 376-6214. 


Week of October 9, 1978 
RESTAURANT OPERATORS TO TRAIN 1,250 COOKS 

WASHINGTON -- About 1,250 persons will be hired as apprentice cooks under a $662,935 
contract with the American Culinary Federation's Educational Institute. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced that the one-year contract calls 
for recruitment and training of 1,250 men and women in three-year apprenticeships to be 
conducted in hotels, motels, restaurants, and cclleges and vocational schools that have food 
services. : 

This is the second contract with the American Culinary Federation, an association of 
food service organizations dedicated to the improvement of cooking arts. The Institute will 
subcontract with its member institutions to conduct on-the-job training programs coupled with 
related classroom instruction in a formal apprenticeship program. After three years, the 
apprentices would become full-fledged cooks and chefs. 

The content of both on-the-job-and classroom training is registered with and approved 
by the Department of Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT). 

The Institute has developed the program in cooperation with BAT and state and local 
apprenticeship councils. 

Objectives of the program are to: 

Encourage new persons to enter the rapidly-growing food service industry as apprentices; 

Provide a realistic and economical method of developing treir full potential; 


Assure a sufficient number of entries into apprenticeship to meet the industry's 
employment needs; and 


Provide American Culinary Federation members across the Nation with a standardized 
apprenticeship training program. 


The Institute estimates that 4,000 new apprentices will be hired during the course of the 
three-year program, begun last year with Labor Department support. 

The contract is funded by discretionary Title I monies of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) administered by the department's Employment and Training Administration (ETA). 

For further information about the contract, the contact is L. Edwin Brown, National 

Coordinator American Culinary Federation Educational Institute, 595 Beatty Road, Monroeville, Pa. 
15146, telephone (412) 325-1883 (refer to contract #99-8-917-78-02). 

The Federal representative assigned to the contract is Bradford M. O'Brien, BAT,telephone 


(202) 376-6214. 
### 
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FINAL STANDARD SET TO: PROTECT 
WORKERS EXPOSED TO ACRYLONITRILE 


WASHINGTON -- Worker exposure to cancer-causing acrylonitrile (vinyl cyanide) has been set 

at two parts per million parts of air (2 ppm), the same level allowed under the January 1978 
emergency temporary standard, the U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration has announced. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Eula Bingham said the final standard of 2 ppm 
averaged over eight hours also sets a ceiling level of 10 ppm for any 15-minute 
period. The new rule calls for periodic monitoring, medical surveillance and other 
activities to begin at an “action level" of 1 ppm, and prohibits skin or eye contact 
with liquid acrylonitrile. 

The final standard for acrylonitrile is scheduled to be published in the 
Federal Register Oct. 3, 1978 and become effective Noy. 2, 1978. 

Data from laboratory tests on animals augmented by the preliminary results 
of a study of workers exposed to acrylonitrile have established that airborne 
exposure to this volatile and highly toxic chemical poses a potential carcinogenic 
risk to humans. 

“This standard is intended to minimize the potential for cancer among the 
5,000 workers most directly exposed to acrylonitrile,” Dr. Bingham said. 

“We chose the 2 ppm level because of evidence obtained in the rulemaking process 
that a 2 ppm level is the lowest feasible level that can be achieved through a 
combination of engineering controls and work practices." 

The new standard requires compliance through engineering controls and work 
practices alone by Nov. 2, 1980. Training programs must be implemented by Jan. 2, 
1979. Other requirements such as measurement of employee exposure, medical 
surveillance and recordkeeping have Nov. 2, 1978 as their startup date. 

The standard calls for employers to develop written plans for compliance 
programs. Such plans must include a description of each operation or process 
resulting in employee exposure to acrylonitrile above the permissible limit; an 
outline of the engineering controls and work practices to be applied to the opera- 
tion in question; a schedule for implementation of engineering and work practice 


controls; and other relevant information. 


(More) 
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Written plans must be available on request to the Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
NIOSH Director, and employees or their representatives. The plans must be revised 
and updated every six months to reflect the current status of the program. 

The standard also calls for respirator use until engineering controls can be 
implemented, and in areas where engineering controls are not feasible. 

Industrial sectors where significant exposure to the substances may occur are 
in the manufacturing of acrylonitrile monomer, production of acrylic/modacrylic 
fibers, and in polymerization of acrylonitrile with other monomers to produce 
resins, elastomers and other materials. 

Approximately 1.5 billion pounds of acrylonitrile, an organic compound, are 
produced annually in the United States. About half of the output is used to 
produce acrylic and modacrylic fibers with trade names Orlon, Acrilan, Creslan and 
Zefran for the former, and Acrylan, Elura, SEF and Verel for the latter. 

Other major uses include manufacture of various resins and plastics, nitrile 


elastomers, latexes, and certain chemicals as well as a fumigant. 
The standard applies generally to all occupational exposures to acrylonitrile. 


Acrylonitrile is widely used to produce manmade fibers, synthetic rubbers, plastics, 
and other goods. 

However, the standard provides exemptions for certain processing, handling 
and use of acrylic and modacrylic fibers, ABS/SAN and nitrile barrier resins, and 
nitrile rubbers when such materials are in the form of finished polymers, and certain 
other materials containing or made from acrylonitrile. The exemption provisions of 
the final standard contain both a listing of materials which are exempted, and a 
performance basis upon which materials not specifically listed can be exempted. 

An emergency temporary standard (ETS) setting the permissible worker exposure 
level at 2 ppm averaged over eight hours and having other provisions similar to 


those in the final standard was promulgated last January. 


### 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--AUGUST 1978 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers rose 0.6 percent before 
seasonal adjustment in August to 197.8 (1967=100), the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. 

The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers increased 0.5 percent 
before seasonal adjustment in August to 197.7 (1967=100). 

CPI FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 0.6 percent 
in August. This compares with an incrgase of 0.5 percent in July and an average monthly rise of 
0.8 percent in the first 6 months of thfs year. The index for food and beverages held relatively 
stable for the second consecutive month, increasing 0.2 percent in August. 
The housing index increased 0.7 percent and the transportation index 0.5 percent in August, 
both somewhat smaller than in recent months. The medical care index, however, rose 0.9 percent 
in August, considerably more than in recent months. The apparel and upkeep index increased 0.5 
percent in August after declining 0.6 percent in July. 
Among the other major expenditure categories, the entertainment index also increased 0.5 
percent in August, about the same as in July. The index for other goods and services rose 0.6 
percent in August, less then half of the July rise. 
The index for food at home showed no change in August, following a small decline in July. 
In August, prices for fresh vegetables declined 6.7, percent, considerably more than in June or 
July. Poultry prices declined for the first time this year. Beef prices, which turned down in 
July, declined again in August, and pork prices moved down for the third consecutive month. 
Coffee prices fell 4.8 percent in August as the downtrend which began in July 1977 continued. 

These declines were offset by higher prices for most other foods. Egg prices rose sharply 
in August after 2 months of declines. Fresh fruit prices increased more in August than in July. 
Prices for cereal and bakery products continued to rise rapidly as they have during most of this year. 

The August increases of 0.8 percent for food away from home and 0.4 percent for alcoholic 
beverages were both about the same as in July. 

In the housing category, the homeownership index increzsed 1.0 percent in August, compared 
with 1.2 percent in each of the 2 preceding months. The increase in house prices in August was 
smaller than in recent months, but mortgage interest rates, property taxes, and prices for home 


(More) 
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maintenance and repair commodities rose sharply. The residential rent index rose 0.5 percent 
in August, the same as in July. The index for fuels and other utilities increesed 0.3 percert 
in August, slightly less than in July. 

Charges for electricity declined slightly for the second consecutive month but charges for 
natural gas (piped) rose 1.4 percent, twice as much as in June or July. The index for 
household furnishings and operations rose 0.6 percent in August, about the same as in July. 
Prices for textile housefurnishings declined, but prices for appliances including TV and sound 
equipment rose a relatively sharp 0.8 percent. 

The transportation index increased 0.5 percent in August, compared with 0.7 percent in each 
fo the 3 preceding months. The August increases in the new ard used car indexes--0.3 percent 
and 0.2 percent, respectively--were much smaller than in recent months. 

Increases of 0.6 percent for auto repairs and maintenance and 0.5 percent for auto insurance 
were somewhat smaller than in June and July. Gasoline prices, however, rose 1.0 percent in 
August, following a rise of 0.8 percent in July. 

In the public transportation component, airline fares declined in August for the fourth 
consecutive month, but bus, taxicab, and train fares increased. 

Charges for medical care services rose 1.0 percent in August, about twice the increases in 
recent months. Charges for hospital rooms rose 1.5 percent in August, following a rise of 0.8 
percent in July and a slight decline in June. Fees for dental services rcse 1.0 percent in 
August, the largest increase this year. 

Physicians’ fees rose 0.8 percent in August the same as in July. Prices of medical care 
commodities such as prescription and nonprescription drugs and supplies increesed 0.5 percert 
in August, about the same as in recent months. 

In the apparel and upkeep category, prices of apparel commodities such 

as women’s and girls” and infants’ and toddlers’ clothing, footwear, and 

sewing materials and notions rose in August after declining in July. The index 

for men’s and boys” apparel, however, declined in August after rising for 5 sonths. 


Charges for apparel services rose 0.7 percent in August, somewhat swore than in 


June and July. 


(More) 
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The entertainment index rose 0.5 percent in August, about the same as in 
July. Charges for entertainment services such as fees for participant sports 
and admissions for movies and concerts rose 0.7 percent and prices for reading 
materials rose 1.0 percent in August; but prices for sporting goods and toys, 


hobbies, and other equipment declined. 
In the other goods and services category, the index for personal and 


educational expenses rose 1.0 percent in August, reflecting increases in college 
tuition and other school fees and in charges for legal, bank, and funeral expenses. 
CPI FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS, CLERICAL WORKERS 

The CP1 for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers rose 0.6 percent in August 
after seasonal adjustment, about the same as July’s 0.5 percent. The food and 
beverage index increased 0.3 percent in August, following no change in July and sharp 
advances during the cirst 6 months of this year. The August increases in the 


housing and transportation indexes--0.7 percent and 0.5 percent, respectively--were 


somewhat smaller than in recent menths. The medical care index, however, rose 
0.9 percent in August, noticeably more than in recent months. The apparel and 
upkeep index, which declined in July, increased 0.4 percent in August. The 
entertainment index rose 0.4 percent in August, about the same as in July. The 
index for other goods and services also increased 0.4 percent in August, following 
a rise of 1.4 percent in July. 

In the food and beverage category, the index for food away from home rose 
1.1 percent in August, more than the 0.7 percent rise in July and about the same 
as in May and June. The index for food at home was unchanged in August. Price 
declines for some foods, uotably fresh vegetables, beef, pork, poultry, and coffee, 
were offset by increases for cereal and bakery products, eggs, fresh fruits, and 
most other foods. 

Among the major components in che housing category, the homeownership 
index increased 0.9 percent in August, compared with about 1.2 percent in recent 
months. The August increases of 0.5 percent for residential rent, 0.3 percent for 
fuel and other utilities, and 0.3 percent for household furnishings and operations 
were about the same as in July. 

The slower rise in the transportation index in August than in recent sonths 
was primarily due to smaller increases in new and used cars. The gasoline index, 
however, increased 1.1 percent in August, following the July rise of 0.7 percent. 
The public transportetion index edged down in August as airline fares continued to 


decline. 


(More) 
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In the medical care category, the index for medical care services rose 0.9 per- 
cent in August, compared with an average 0.6 percent rise in recent months. Charges 
for hospital rooms rose 1.7 percent in August, following a rise of 0.9 percent in July 
and a slight decline in June. Fees for dental services rose 0.9 percent, considerably 
more than in recent months. Physicians” fees rose 0.7 percent in August, about the 


same as in July. 


In the apparel and upkeep category, prices of such apparel commodities 
as women’s and girls” and infants’ and toddlers’ clothing and sewing materials 
and notions increased in August after declining in July. Prices of men’s and 
boys” apparel, however, declined in August after moving up for 5 months. 

The commodities component of the entertainment index increased 0.3 per- 
cent in August, such less than in July; however, charges for entertainment 
services rose 0.5 percent in August, more than in recent months. 

In the other goods and services category, the index for personal and 
educational expenses rose 1.0 percent in August, considerably more than in 
recent months. Prices of cobacco products increased 0.1 percent in August, 


following a sharp rise in July. 


##?# 








Week of October 9, 1978 
REAL EARNINGS DECREASE IN AUGUST 


WASHINGTON -- Real earnings of workers in full and part-time production and nonsupervisory 
jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the economy decreased 0.7 percent from July to August 
after allowance for the usual seasonal variation, according to preliminary figures of the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--for, August were calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers (revised CPI-w). 

A 0:3 percent decrease in average weekly hours combined with a 0.6 percent increase in the 
CPI-W more than offset a 0.2 percent increase in average hourly earnings. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 0.6 percent. Average hourly earnings 
increased 8.7 percent, counteracting a 0.3 percent decline in average weekly hours and a 7.9 
percent increase in the CPI-W. Before adjustment for the CPI-W and seasonal change, average 
weekly earnings were $208.21 in August compared with $191.99 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings, which are average weekly earnings reduced by social security and 
Federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who earned the 
average amount and then deflated by the CPI-W, decreased 0.6 percent from the July level, 
seasonally adjusted. 

From August 1977, real spendable earnings, as calculated in this release, decreased 2.5 
percent. Much of this decline was due to the manner in which the reduced tax liability under 
the Tax Reduction and Simplification Act of 1977 was calculated. The tax reduction became 
effective June 1, 1977, but applied to the entire year. The wage earner, therefore, realized 
an increase in earnings for the last 7 months of 1977 equal to the full annual tax reduction. 

In 1978, however, the tax reduction was distributed over the ful? year. If the 1977 tax 
cut had been in effect throughout 1977, the August-to-August change in real spendable earnings 
would have been -0.9 percent rather than -2.5 percent. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 0.4 percent 
from July to August. Compared with a year ago, the index was up 0.3 percent. The index excludes 
the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, such as the shift of 
workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


### 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT LISTS LABOR SURPLUS 
AREAS FOR 4TH QUARTER 1978 


WASKINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall has designated 662 areas in the Nation 
eligible for federal procurement preference because of high unemployment. 

Business and industry located in these so-called “labor surplus” areas will have this contract 
bidding preference for the three-month quarter starting October 1. 

The number is 14 fewer than in the previous quarter when 676 areas registered local unemployment 
rates at least 1.20 times the national rate. A total of 650 areas were listed in the second 
quarter of this year and 453 for the first quarter. 

The 662 areas included 41 new additions, reduced by 55 removals from the previous list for a 
net reduction of 14. 

Employers in such designated areas are eligible for preference in bidding on Federal 
procurement contracts under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4A and Executive Order 10582 
(implementing the Buy American Act). The purpose of DMP-4A and Executive Order 10582 is to put 
the government's procurement dollars in those areas where people are in most severe need. 

The 41 areas added to the eligible list include 3 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSAs): Pittsburgh and Reading, Pa., and Texarkana, Tex. 

The 55 areas removed from the third quarter listing included 13 SMSAs: Florence and Gadsden, 
Ala.; Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, Calif.; Hartford and New Haven-West Haven, Conn.; Fort 

Lauderdale-Hollywood and West Palm Beach-Boca Raton, Fla.; Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, Ind.; 
Portland, Me.; Lowel] and Pittsfield, Mass.; Lansing-East Lansing, Mich.; and Nassau-Suffolk, N.Y. 

The cpitepta used Gy the Labor Department inclassifying eligible labor surplus areas were 
reyised and became effective on March 3, 1978. 

Under the revised criteria, a labor surplus area is classified as eligible if the local 
unemployment rate ts at least 1,20 times the national rate during the reference period. The 
reference pertod used for the fourth quarter listing is the period from July 1, 1977 through June 
30, 1978. 

Because the nattfonal average unemployment rate during the reference period was 6.4 percent, 
the qualifying unemployment rate used in classifying labor surplus areas for the fourth quarter 
listing was 7.7 percent. 

An area can also be classified as “labor surplus" under the new criteria if it encompasses 
a smaller area of high unemployment which meets the following criteria: (1) the jobless rate 


of the smaller area (i.e., city or county) meets the 1.20 ratio test, (2) the smaller area has a 
(More) 
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population of at least 50,000, and (3) the number of unemployed in the smaller area accounts for 


at least 25 percent of the total unemployment in the overall area. 


In addition, the Labor Department can waive the eligibility criteria in 
areas where a sudden and precipitous rise in unemployment has occurred which is 
not immediately reflected in the unemployment for the reference period. In 
situations where such exceptional circumstances exist, the Labor Department can, 
upon petition from a state employment security agency, declare such areas 
eligible for DMP-4A preference for a period not to exceed one year. 

Under the new criteria for DMP-4A it is no longer required that employers 
be certified by state employment security agency local officials. The employer 
self-certifies his eligibility for preference consideration at the time his bid 
is submitted. 

The Labor Department identifies a “labor area” as a geographical area 
consisting of a central city or cities and the surrounding territory within 
commuting distance. It {is an economically inteyrated unit within which workefs 
may readily change jobs without changing their place of residence. The labor 
area takes its name from the central city (or cities), but may include one or 
more entire counties, except in New England where towns are considered the 
major geographical units. 

The listing of eligible labor surplus areas for the fourth quarter 1978 is 
attached. The listing, effective Oct. 1, 1978, will remain in effect through 
Dec. 31, 1978. The listing includes both the name of each area and the 
political jurisdiction encompassed by the area-- generally one or more counties. 
Any area located within the political jurisdiction indicated is eligible as a 
labor surplus area. 

The listing also identifies those areas that are SMSAs. The SMSA concept 
was developed to meet the need for the presentation of general purpose statistics 


about metropolitan areas by agencies of the Federa) government. 


(More) 
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The listing of eligible labor surplus areas as well as summary labor force 
data and other information for major labor areas throughout the country is 
published in the quarterly Employment and Training Administration bulletin 
“Area Trends in Employment and Unemployment.” Requests for copies of this 
bulletin or the separate listing of eligible labor surplus areas, as well as 
additions to the mailing list for either of these publications, should be 
addressed to: U.S. Dept. of Labor, TPPL, Rm. 9304, 601 D St., N.W., Washington, 


D.C. 20213, telephone (202) 376-6502. 





Dear Consumer 


Childhood Disease 
Under Attack 


By Esther Peterson 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs 


Some months ago in this column we reported that 
up to 20 million children were not properly im- 
munized against childhood disease and that the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
was stepping up efforts to assure that all children get 
needed shots. Recently HEW said that the campaign 
being waged to immunize children is beginning to 
show results. ; 

Publicly funded programs are immunizing children 
against seven preventable diseases: polio, measles, 
rubella, mumps, diphtheria, whooping cough, and 
tetanus. Because of the campaign, the incidence of 
these diseases is showing dramatic decline. 

HEW has set several goals to be met by the fall of 
1979. These goals are to immunize at least 90 per cent 
of all children against the seven diseases and to es- 
tablish a permanent system which will assure that the 
three million babies born each year receive proper 
immunization at the appropriate time. The effort to 
reach these goals has been joined by state and local 
health authorities, medical associations, and a wide 
array of volunteer groups. 

Immunizations against all diseases went up 
dramatically last year—1.6 million more children 
were vaccinated against measles last year than in 
1976. The number of children vaccinated against 
mumps rose 34.8 per cent over the 1976 level. Vaccine 
doses administered against diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and tetanus rose by 12.1 per cent, and oral 
doses of polio vaccine rose from 7.8 million in 1976 to 
8.3 million in 1977. 

In spite of the HEW immunization campaign’s 
progress, the Department is still worried about the 
gap in immunization levels between affluent com- 
munities and low-income areas, and the problem of 
immunizing pre-schoolers. 

Despite advertising attempts to convince adults of 
the need for them to get involved, many parents do 
not realize that childhood diseases remain a very 
serious threat today, despite much progress in vac- 
cinating children. “Since the risks are real, and since 
effective vaccines are available at little or no cost,” 
HEW officials say, “there is no excuse for allowing a 
single child in this country to remain unprotected 
against these diseases.” 





Week of October 9, 1978 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects, analyzes and publishes data on the labor force, 
employment, occupational outlook, unemployment, wages, industrial relations, family budgets, 
consumer expenditures, economic. growth and occupational safety and health. 

### 

Laws and regulations setting employment standards, providing workers’ compensation to 
some groups of workers injured on their jobs and requiring federal contractors to provide 
equal employment opportunity are enforced by the Employment Standards Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 

The Labor-Management Services Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor administers 
laws that affect certain activities of unions and private pension and welfare benefit plans 
and protects veterans’ reemployment rights. 


## * 


GPO 932-325 
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